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CHAPTE [ } LY HISTORY OF MICHIGAN, 


Entered according to an .ict ef Congress. in ear of our Lord 1553, by Mrs. Elecia M. Sheldon, 


in the Clery! OPP c+ the f t of the District of Michigan 


HE first settlement of Michilimackinac was made by Robert Chevalier 
de la Salle, in August, 1679, who erected a trading house on the 
point of the upper peninsula, opposite the Island of Michilimackinae. 
The word Michilimackinae (great turtle) is a most significant name, 
for the Island, which is nearly rewnd, and rises high above the water, at 
first view appears not unlike a gigantic specimen of the animal whose 
name it bears. 


The Huron Indians had also given tis name to their settlement on 


the peninsula, and it was adopted by La Salle. 

The Griffin, the first vessel that ever traversed those northern waters, 
lay at anchor in a little bay off Michilimackinae, sheltered from the north 
ve of the Hurons was situated. 


— 


by the point on which the villa 

Hennepin, who accompanied La Salle in his voyage of discovery, says, 
“ Michilimackinac is a narrow neck of land to the north of the strait 
through which the Lake of the Ilionis discharges itself into Lake 
Huron;” and lie describes this village of the Hurons as situated on 
“a rising ground on the neck of land over against Michilimackinac, and 
fortified with palisadoes twenty-five feet high.” He also speaks of visit- 
ing the Ottawas, “ whose village was three or four leagues farther north,” 
and of “celebrating mass in their habitation,” This village was, without 
doubt, the mission of St. Ignace, aud the Ottawas, or Outawas, of whom 
he speaks, were that portion of the Huron nation gathered there by 
Father Marquette, in 1671. 
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The savages in the neighbourhood of Michilimackinae raised a sufli- 
cient quantity of Indian corn to supply their own wants. Hennepin, 
describing their habits, says, “They sow Indian corn, which is their 
ordinary food, for they have nothing else to live upon, except the fish 
they take from the lakes. They boil their fish with their Sagamittee, 
which is a kind of broth, made of water and the flour of the corn, which 
they beat in a mortar made of the trunk of a tree, which they make hol- 
low by fire.” 

It is not known how many of his little band La Selle left to protect 
the trading post he established at Michilimackinae, nor is there any 
record of their hardships, nor of their bravery, and patient endurance amid 
the perils of this distant wilderness; but it appears certain that this post 
was not abandoned, 

In 1683, two French traders, Jaques Le Maire and Colin Berthot, left 
Saut Ste. Marie, with a large quantity of merchandise, which they were 
carrying to Kiaonan, an Indian village and trading post on the shore of 
Lake Superior. They were murdered on the way, by three Indians, be- 
longing two ditterent tribes, who secreted their bodies, and the merchan- 
dise in their custody. As soon as a knowledge of the affair reached the 
ears of M. Du Lhut, Commandant at Michilimackinac, he, at once, set 
about bringing the offenders to justice. Almost alone, in the far off 
wilderness, with but a handful of Frenchmen in the whole region, at the 
mercy of countless hordes of savages, the daring intrepidity exhibited 
by M. Du Lhut and M. Pere, has scarcely a parallel in the history of the 
settlement of this country. ; 

I am indebted for the following interesting letter from M. Du Lhut to 
the Governor-General of Canada, describing the trial of the murderers, 
and for other valuable papers, to Hon. Lewis Cass, who, when in Paris, 
obtained permission of the French Government to examine the Colonial 
Archives, and select and cause such papers to be copied as were important 
in the early history of Michigan. 


Extract of a letter from M. Du Lhut, written at Michilimackinac, 
April 12, 1684 :— 


“ MonsIEvR, 
I did myself the honor to write to you, in September 


and October of last year, giving an account of a murder committed 
by the children of Achiganaga. Allow me now to inform you of the 
means I used to avenge the death of the two assasinated Frenchmen, of 


hom [ then sp oke. 
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To follow the affair step by step, be pleased to know, Sir, that on the 
24th of October last, I was told that Folle Avoine, accomplice in the 
murder and robbery of the two Frenchmen, had arrived at Saut Ste, 
Marie, with fifteen families of Sauteurs, who had fled from Chaouamigon 
on account of an attack which they, together with the people of the land, 
made last spring upon the Nadouecioux. 

He believed himself safe at the Saut, on account of the number of 
allies and relatives he had there, and Father Albanet informed me that 
the French who were at the Saut, being only twelve in number, had not 
arrested him, believing themselves too weak to coutend with such num- 
bers, especially as the Sauteurs had declared that they would not allow 
the French “to redden the land of their Fathers with the blood of their 


brothers.” On receiving this information I immediately resolved to take 
So ° 
a1 


with me six Frenchmen, and embark at the dawn of the next day for 
the Saut Ste Marie, and, if possible, obtain possession of the murderer. 
I made known my design to Father Enialran; and at my request, as he had 
some business to arrange with Father Albanet, he placed himself in my 
canoe. 

Having arrived within a league of the village at the Saut, the Rev. 
Father, the Chevalier de Fourcille, Cardonniere, and 1, disembarked, and 
I caused the canoe, in which were Baribaud, Le Mere, La Fortune, and 
Macons, to proceed, while we went across the wood to the house of 
the Rey. Father, fearing that the savages, seeing me, might suspect the 
object of my visit and cause Folle Avoine to escape. 

Finally, to cut short the matter, I arrested him, and caused him to be 
guarded day and night by six Frenchmen. I then called a Council, at 
which I requested all the savages in the place to be present, where I 
repeated what I had often said to the Hurons and Ottawas since the 
departure of M. Pere, giving them the message you ordered me, Sir, that 
in case there should be among them any spirits so evil disposed as to 
follow the example of those who have murdered the French on Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan, they should separate the innocent from the 
guilty, as I did not wish that the whole nation should suffer, unless they 
protected the guilty; and that it became those present to declare them- 
selves, in otder that if there were any factious spirits who had such in- 
tentions regarding Folle Avoine, I might know them, and they would 
see that I did not fear them enough to prevent my doing my duty. 

The savages held several councils, to which I was invited, but their 
only object seemed to be to exculpate the prisoner, in order that I might 
release him; all with one voice accusing Achiganaga and his children, 
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assuring themselves with the belief that M. Pere, with his detachment, 
would not be able to arrest them, and wishing to persuade me that they 
apprehended that all the Frenchmen might be killed. 

I answered them in respect to Folle Avoine that I was not obliged to 
believe a man whom I looked upon as having helped to shed the blood 
of my brothers; that, meanwhile, in consequence of the submission that 
I saw they had for the orders of Onnontio, their father, I should deter- 
mine nothing until I might be better informnd of the facts; and, more- 
over, if I had no more convincing proof against him than that which 
was already known to me, I vel give him back to them; if, on the 
contrary, it was true that he was in the number of the assassins, I would 
see in what way I would dispose of him. As to the anticipated death of 
M. Pere, as well as the other Frenchmen, that would not embarrass me, 
since I believed neither the allies nor the nation of Achiganaga would 
wish to have a war with us to sustain an action as dark as that we were 
speaking of. So, having only to attack a few murderers, or, at most, 
those of their own family, I was certain that the French would have 
them, dead or alive. This was all the answer they had from me during 
the three days the councils lasted; after which I embarked, sustained 
only by twelve Frenchmen, at ten o’clock in the morning, to show a few 
seditious persons, who boasted of taking away the prisoner from me, 
that the Freneh did not fear them. 

I received daily accounts of the number of savages that Achiganaga 
drew from his nation to Kiaonan, under pretext of going to war in the 
spring against the Nadouecioux, to avenge the death of one of his rela- 
tives, son of Ouenaus, but really to protect himself against us, in case 
that we should be assured that his children had killed the Frenchmen; 
and this precaution placed me between hope and fear respecting the ex- 
pedition M. Pere had undertaken. 

On the 24th of November he came across the wood at ten o ‘clock at 
night, to tell me that he had arrested Achiganaga and four of his chil- 
dren. He said it was true they were not all guilty of the murder; but 
he had thought proper, in this affair, to follow the custom of the sa- 
vages, which is, to seize all the relatives: Folle Avoine, whom I had 
arrested, he considered the most guilty, being, without doubt, the origi- 
nator of the mischief. 

I immediately gave orders that Folle Avoine should be more closely 
confined, and not be allowed to speak to any one; for I had also learned 
that he had a brother, sister, and uncle in the village of the Kiska- 


kons. 
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M. Pere informed me that he had released the youngest son of Achi- 
ganaga, aged about thirteen or fourteen years, that he might make 
known to their nation, and to the Sauteurs who were at Nocke and in 
the neighborhood, the reason that the French had arrested his father 
and brothers. M. Pere bade him assure the savages that if any one 
wished to complain of what he had done, he would “ wait for them with 
a firm step,” for he considered himself in a state to set them at defiance, 
having found at Kianon eighteen Frenchmen who had spent the winter 
there. However, no one opposed his design. 

On the 25th, at break of day, M. Pere embarked ,at thejSaut, with 
four good men that I gave him, to go and meet the persons he had left 
four leagues from there, under a guard of twelve Frenchmen, and at two 
o'clock, p.m., they arrived. I had prepared a room in my house for the 
prisoners, in which they were placed, under a strong guard, and were 
not allowed to converse with any one. 

On the 26th | commenced proceedings; and this, sir, is the course 1 
pursued. 

[ gave notice to all the chiefs and elders to appear at the council I 
had appointed, and gave to Folle Avoine the privilege of selecting two 
of his relatives to support his interests; and to the other prisoners I 
made the same offer. 

The Council being assembled, I sent for Folle Avoine to be interro- 
gated, and caused his answers to be written; and afterwards they were 
read to him, and inquiry made whether they were not word for word 
what he had said. He was then removed from the Council under a 
safe guard; and I used the same form with the two eldest sons of Achi- 
ganaga; and as Folle Avoine had indirectly charged the father with 
being accessory to the murder, I sent for him, and also for Folle Avoine; 
and bringing them into the Council, confronted the four. Folle Avoine 
and the two sons of Achiganaga accused each other of committing the 
murder, without denying that they were participators in the crime, 
Achiganaga alone, strongly maintained that he knew nothing of the de- 
sign of Folle Avoine, nor of his children, and called on them to say if 
he had counselled them to kill the Frenchmen. They answered, “ No!” 

This confrontation, which the savages did not expect, surprised them ; 
and, seeing the prisoners had convicted themselves of the murder, the 
chiefs said, “It is enough, you accuse yourselves; the French are mas- 
ters of your bodies.” 

The next day I held another Council, in which I said there could be 
no doubt that the Frenchmen had been robbed and murdered; that the 
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murderers were known, and that they knew what the practice was among 
themselves on similar occasions. ‘To all this they said nothing, which 
obliged me, on the following day, to hold another council in the cabin 
of Brochet, where, after having spoken, and seeing that they would de- 
termine on nothing, and that all my councils ended only in reducing 
tobacco to ashes, I told them, that, since they did not wish to decide, I 
should take that responsibility, and that the next day I would let them 
know the decision of the French and myself. 

It is proper, sir, you should know that I kept all these ceremonies 
only to see if they would feel it their duty to render to us the same jus- 
tice that they do to each other, having had divers examples of similar 
cases, in which, when the tribes of those who had committed murder did 
not wish to go to war with the tribe aggrieved, the nearest relations 
the murderers killed them themselves—that is to say, man for man. 

The 29th of November, I gathered together the French that were 
here, and after the interrogations and answers of the accused were read 
to them, the guilt of all three appeared so evident, from their own con- 


fessions, that the vote was unanimous that all three should die. But, as 
the French who remained at Kianon to pass the winter had written to 


Rev. Father Enialran, and to myself, to beg of us to treat the affair 
with all possible leniency, the savages declaring that if they made the 
prisoners die they would avenge themselves on the French. 

I told the gentlemen who were with me in council, that this being an 
affair without a precedent, I believed it was expedient, for the safety of 
all the French who would pass the winter in the Lake Superior country, 
to put to death only two, as the death of the third might bring about 
grievous consequences; while, on the contrary, the putting to death of 
man for man could give the savages no cause of complaint, since this is 
their own custom in like circumstances. 

M. de la Tour, chief of the Fathers, who had served much, sustained 
my opinions by strong reasoning; and all the gentlemen whom I h¥ 
called in council decided that two should be shot, that is to say, Folle 
Avoine, and the elder of the two brothers, while the younger should be 
released, and hold his life as a gift from you, sir. I then returned to the 
cabin of Brochet with Messrs. Boisguillot, Pere, De Repentigny, De 
Manthet, De la Ferte, and Macons, where were all the chiefs of the 
Outawas du Sable, Outawas Sinagos, Kiskakons, Sauteurs, Mississa- 
gues, D’Achiling, a part of the Hurons, and Oumamens, chief of the 
Amikoys. I informed them of our decision, telling them that, not being 
ignorant of the murder committed on the two Frenchmen, and knowing 
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all the murderers, | was surprised that no one dared to decide for us, and 
cause justice to be done. Meanwhile Onnontio had lost his blood, and 
it was yet warm, and it was necessary to have other blood to satisfy 
him. I then informed them that the Frenchmen ,having been killed 
by two different nations, one of each nation must die, and that the same 
death that they had caused the French to sutfer they must also suffer, 
therefore they must be shot; that to the third prisoner, you, sir, would 
give his life, on condition that he would tell all his allies the kindness 
you had done him. I told them that if 1 did not relax the rigor of our 
laws, I should cause all six of those to die who had participated in the 
theft, and perhaps contributed to the murder by their wicked council, 
but that for this time I hoped you would not condemn me for my mild- 
ness. 

This decision to put the murderers to death was a hard stroke to them 
all, for none had believed that I would dare undertake it. 

The Outawas du Sable and the Outawas Sinagos, in order to have no 
trouble with you, sir, had appeared to blame their conduct, and not 
to care what became of them; but then Falon Seleva, chief of the 
Outawas du Sable, after a long harrangue, concluded that if 1 dared 1 
would give them life. The chief of the Outawas Sinagos said that he 
had captured some of the Iroquois, and that M. Courcelle asked him to 
deliver them over to him, and that they should have their life, and that 
I ought to do the same by the prisoners. The Sauteurs, having left the 
Saut, had appointed Oumamens, chief of the Amikoys, to speak for 
them. He thanked me that I had satisfied myself with so little, praising 
the Frenchman for his good heart, which prompted him to release the 
father and three of his children. The other nations said nothing. The 
different sentiments expressed made me reply to the first, that if the ae- 
cused were prisoners of war, I should do myself the pleasure to give 
them their life, but, being murderers, it was necessary they should die, as 
an example to those who might have similar designs; and by this fear 
would be prevented from committing murder so easily, especially trom 
taking the lives of Frenchmen. I told them they knew very well that 
I loved all men, but that I did not fear them enough to prevent me from 
executing your orders, which are to cause those to die who kill the 
French; that, having become master of those who had killed your first 
children, if I did not cause them to be put to death you would believe it 
was the fear I had of men; and that, as soon as I should come into 
your presence you would make me suffer the death that their crime de- 
served. Besides, I was not the author of their death, but only spoke the 
sentiments of all the elders. 
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{ also reminded them that this was but the fruit of their own teach- 
ings; that they had taught their youth that to kill a Frenchman was not 
an aifair of much importance, since for a slave or a pack of beaver one 
was acquitted; for, till now, no more troublesome consequences than 
these had befallen those who had murdered; but, had they taught the 
young men that murder was a wicked thing, and if committed the na- 
tion would abandon them, they would have been more wise, and the 
Frenchmen would still be alive. 

[ then left the couneil, and asked the Rev. Fathers if they wished to 
baptize the prisoners, which they did. An hour after I put myself at 
the head of forty-two Frenchmen, and in sight of more than four hun- 
dred savages, and within two hundred paces from their fort I caused the 
two murderers to be shot. 

The impossibility of keeping them till spring, to send them to you, 
sir, made me hasten their death, being persuaded that, in such cases, 
prompt execution is necessary, to calm all things, and not to give time to 
interested persons to take measures to get away tle prisoners. 

When M. Pere made the arrest, those who had committed the murder 
confessed it; and when he asked them what they had done with our 
goods, they answered that they were almost all concealed. 

He immediately proceeded to the place of concealment, and was very 
much surprised, as were also the French who were with him, to find the 
goods in fifteen or twenty different places; and that, by the carelessness of 
the savages, the tobacco and powder were entirely destroyed, having 
been placed in the pinery, under the roots of the trees, and being soaked 
in the water caused by ten or twelve days’ continued rain, which inundated 
all the lower country. ‘The season for snow and ice having come, they 
had all the trouble in the world to get out the bales of cloth. They then 
went to see the bodies, but they could not remove them, these miserable 
wretches haying thrown them into a marsh, thrusting them down into a 
hole which they had made; and, not satisfied with that, they put 
branches of trees over them, to prevent them floating when the water 
should rise in the spring: hoping that, by this precaution, the French 
would find no trace of those who were killed, but would believe them 
drowned, by being upset, as they reported that they had found, in the 
lake on the other side of the Portage, a boat with the sides all broken in, 
and they believed it was a French boat. 

The goods the French were able to secure they took to Kiaonon, 
where were a number of Frenchmen who had gone there to pass the 
winter, and who knew nothing of the death of Jaques Le Maire, and 
Colin Berthot until M. Pere arrived. The ten who formed M. Pere’s 
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detachment having conferred together concerning the measures they 
should take to prevent a total loss, they decided to sell the goods to the 
highest bidder, and the sale was made for 1100 dévres, which amount was 
to be paid in beavers, to M. de la Chesnaye, to whom I send the names 
of the purchasers. 

The savages who were present when Achiganaga and his children 
were arrested, wished to dance the calumet to M. Pere, and give him 
slaves to satisfy him for the murder committed on the two Frenchmen, 
but he knew their intention and would not accept their offer. He told 
them neither a hundred slaves, nor a hundred packets of beaver would 
give him back the blood of his brothers, that the murderers must be given 
up to me and I would see what I would do. I caused M. Pere to re- 
peat these things in the council, in order that in future the savages need 
not think by presents to save those who commit similar deeds. 

Besides, sir, M. Pere showed plainly by his conduct in investigating 
this affair, that he is not so strongly inclined to favor the savages as was 
reported. 

Indeed I do not know any one whom they fear more, who flatters 
them less, or knows them better. 

The criminals being in two different places, M. Pere being himself 
obliged to keep four of them, sent Messrs. de Repentigny Mantet and six 
other Frenchmen to arrest the two who were among their people, eight 
leagues in the woods, which they did promptly and vigorously; among 
others M. de Repentigny and M. de Mantet showed that they feared 
nothing where their honor called them. 

M. de la Chevrotiere has also served well, in person, and by his advice, 
having indicated the place where the prisoners were; Achiganaga, who 
had adopted him as a son, had told him where he should hunt during 
the winter. 

Two days after the murderers were shot, the Kiskakons, Outawas du 
Sable, and the Outawas Sinagos held a council, in which they gave me 
six strings of wampum, each nation two, ‘to cover the dead Frenchmen 
and dry up their blood, that the earth might be beautiful in future.” 

An hour afterwards they made the same presents to Achianaga, and 
to the relatives of Folle Avoine who were still here. 

The next day I had a great festival of corn and tobacco in the cabin 
of Brochet, in order ‘to take away the sickness of heart that he had, be- 
cause I pronounced the sentence of death on two savages in his house, 
without even speaking to him about it.’ 

To this feast all the chiefs and elders of all nations beforementioned 
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were invited. The Hurons gave me three strings of wampum for the 
same reason that the others were given: they also gave three for the 
Sauteurs and the Folle Avoines. 

It still remained for me to give the means to Achiganaga and his three 
children to return to their family, which they could not do without my 
assistance. heir home, from which they were taken, was nearly twenty- 
six leagues from here. 

Knowing their necessity, 1 told them you would not be satisfied with 
giving them life, you wished also to preserve it to them by giving them 
all that was necessary to prevent them from dying from hunger and cold 
by the way, and that your gift was made by my hands. I gave them 
blankets and shirts, guns and ammunition, tobacco, meat, hatchets 
knives, twine to make a net for beavers, and two bags of corn to supply 
them until they should kill game. 

They departed two days after, the most contented creatures in thi 
world; but God was not, for when only two days journey from here, the 
old Achiganaga fell sick of the quinsy and died, and his children returned. 

When the news of his death arrived, the great part of the savages o! 
this place attribnted his death to the French, saying we had caused his 
death. I let them talk, and laughed at them. It is only about two 
months since the children of Achiganaga returned to Kiaonan. 

I gave them letters for the French in order that they should say noth- 
ing to the savages about the murder of their companions, having taken the 
satisfaction which I believed just. 

The Sauteurs gave them necklaces, in order that they should take good 
eare to avoid agitating the subject of the death of their brother, and in 
case a few should have a wicked design, they might be deterred by the 
necklaces of which they were bearers. 

As for me, I doubt not this example will make them wiser; and it 
may produce very good results. 





LAMARTINE’S VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH—BY HARRIET 8S, BREWER. 





“ Hester Sranuopg, niece of Mr. Pitt, after the death of her 
uncle, left England and traveled through Europe. Young, beauti- 
ful, and rich, she was every where received with the interest and admi- 
ration which her rank, fortune, talents, and beauty, inspired. But she 
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constantly refused to unite her destiny with the most worthy of her ad- 
mirers, and after passing several years in the principal cities of Europe, 
embarked with a numerous suite for Constantinople. 

No one has ever been able to determine her motive for thus leaving 
her native land. Some have attributed it to the death of a young En- 
glish gerieral, killed at’ that ‘time in Spain, and that sorrow for his loss 
was ever present in the heart of Lady Hester — some simply to a taste 
for adventures, which her enterprising and courageous character led her 
to seek. Whatever it might have been, she left, and passed several years 
at Constantinople; finally embarked upon an English vessel bound for 
Syria, which contained the greater part of her treasures in jewels of im- 
mense value, and presents of all kinds. A tempest assailed the ship in 
a small gulf near the island of Rhodes, and dashed it upon a rock seve- 
ral miles from shore. The vessel was wrecked in an instant and the 
treasures of Lady Stanhope were swallowed up in the waves, while she 
scarcely escaped with life, and was borne upon a portion of the wreck to 
a small deserted island, where she remained twenty-four hours without 
assistance. 

She was at length discovered by some fishermen, who were searching 
for wrecks, and conducted to Rhodes, where she was recognized by 
the English consul. This deplorable event did not shake her resolution. 
She returned to Malta and thence to England, where she gathered the 
remains of her fortune, loaded a second ship with riches, and presents for 
the country in which she was going to travel, and again set sai]. The 
voyage was prosperous and she landed at Latakia, ancient Laodicea, upon 
the coast of Syria. She fixed her residence near where she landed, 
learned the Arabian language, obtained assistance from all who could 
facilitate her intercourse with the tribes of the country, and prepared 
herself then, as I am now doing, for a voyage of discovery in the most 
inaccessible parts of Arabia and of the desert of Mesapotamia. When 
she was familiar with the language, customs, and manners of the coun- 
try, she organized a large caravan, loaded her camels with rich presents 
for the Arabs, and traveled over all parts of Syria. 

She visited Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Baalbee and Palmyra. At 
the last city several tribes of wandering Arabs, who had aided her in 
obtaining access to the ruins, united around her tent, to the number of 
forty or fifty thousand, and proclaimed her queen of Palmyra, then de- 
livered to her a passport, enabling her to protect all those who wished to 
visit Arabia and its ruins, provided they paid a tribute of one thousand 
piastres, This treaty exists still, and will be faithfully kept by the Arabs, 
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if one can give them positive proof of the protection of Lady Stanhope. 

At her return she came near being attacked by a powerful tribe of 
Arabs, enemies to those of Palmyra. She was warned of her danger 
in time to escape, and owed her safety to the swiftness of her horses, 
which traveled ail night, and crossed an almost incredible space of the 
desert in twenty-four hours. She returned to Damascus where she resi- 
ded several months under the protection of the Turkish Pacha. 

After 2 life of wandering through all the Eastern countries, she finally 
fixed her abode in a solitude almost inaccessible, upon one of the moun- 
tains of Libanus, near Sidon, or Saida. The Pacha granted her the 
remains of a convent, and a small village inhabited by a tribe of Arabs. 
She then built several houses, surrounded by a wall resembling the forti- 
fications of the middle age, and there cultivated a charming artificial 
garden, after the Turkish custom; in which were the richest fruits and 
most elegant tlowers — arbors covered with vines; pavilions enriched with 
sculpture and Arabian paintings; streams of water running in marble 
trenches; fountains in the midst of the pavilions shaded with orange, 
fig, and citron trees. 

There Lady Stanhope lived for several years in Oriental luxury — sur- 
rounded by a great number of European and Arabian interpreters — a 
humerous suit of waiting maids and black slaves. She also sustained a 
frienliy and even political intercourse with the Grand Seignior, Abdalla 
Pacha, Prince Besehis, sovereign of Libanus, and, above all, the Arab 
chiefs of the desert. Her tortune, though large, soon began to diminish 
in consequence of the mismanagement of atfairs during her absence, and 
she found her yearly iacome reduced to thirty or forty thousand pounds, 
which were still suijicient to meet her expenses, and enable her to live in 
the style which she had adopted. In the mean time, those persons who 
had accompanied her died, or returned — leaving her dependent upon 


the triendslip of the Arabs, which she found necessary to preserve by 


“means of presents. Her intercourse with them became less frequent, and 


she was living in a complete state of isolation when I found her. But 
it was there that the heroie firmness of her character displayed all its 
energy,— all the constancy of resolution in her mind. She never dream- 
ed of retracing her steps, or heaved a passing sigh for the world, or its 
pleasures. She feared neither misfortune, solitude, nor the prospect of 
old age, and of being forgotten by the living. 

She dwelt alone, without hooks, journals, or letters from Europe — 
without friends or servants attached to her — surrounded only by some 


negro;women, and young black slaves, a certain number of Arab pea- 
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the vine, the fig tree, the mulberry tree, and the poplar with its pyramid- 
shaped tops, together with the tall palm trees, among which the breezes 
played, mingling their diversified foliage, causing them to appear like 
some beautiful picture whose canvass was the vast firmament. 

At a short distance from here, we entered into a desert of red sand, ac- 
cumulated in enormous and moveable waves like those of the ocean. 
This spectacle was new and sad — like an apparition of the vast desert 
which I was soon to travel over. No trace of men or animals remained 
on this undulating arena. We were guided by the murmuring of the 
waves on one side and by the snowy summits of Libanus on the other. 

We soon found a kind of road, or path, strown with angular stones, 
which led along the sea-shore, and conducted us to the ruins of a house 
and an old tower, where we passed a part of the night, lying on some 
mats of rushes and wrapped in our cloaks. As soon as the moon had 
arisen we pursued our journey. It was one of those nights when the 
sky was sparkling with innumerable stars, and the most perfect serenity 
seemed to reign in those ethereal depths which we contemplate from be- 
low — but where nature around us seemed to groan and torture itself 
with sinister convulsions. 

The desolate aspect of the waste increased this painful impression.— 

We had left behind us, with the twilight, the fine shaded declivities and 
the verdant valleys of Libanus. Rugged hills, strewn with stones which 
had been thrown up by an earthquake, rose before us, At our right the 
sea, which had been agitated during the day by a strong tempest, rolled 
its heavy surges over the beach with a deatening roar, and prolonged its 
foaming waves even to our path — overflowing the feet of our horses at 
each wave, and threatening to engulf us. The fury of the sea, and the 
perils of the way were rendered distinctly visible by the moon, which 
was as brilliant as the winter’s sun. Soon a light, like that of fire, burst 
over the tops of the mountains, dispersing the white fogs and the shad- 
ows of the morning —spreading over that scene a coloring, false and 
pale, which is neither the light of day, nor the darkness of night — nei- 
ther the brightness of the one, nor the serenity of the other,— an hour 
painful to the eye and to the thought, a struggle of two principles of 
which nature sometimes offers an afflicting image,— but which is oftener 
found in our own hearts, 

At seven o'clock in the morning we left Saida, ancient Sidon, and 
ascended some craggy and naked hills, which, as we mounted from 
height to height, led us to a solitude, the limits of which we vainly 
sought to discover. Each height ascended, we found ourselves at the 
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foot of another, which it was necessary to ascend, or to go around. 
Mountains upon mountains, having between them only some narrow ra- 
vine, without water, and strewed with large pieces of grayish rock. These 
mountains are completely stripped of vegetation and earth. They are 
the skeletons of hills which waters and winds have rendered desolate. 
This was not the place where I had expected to find the abode of a 
woman who had visited the world, and had had so wide a range for her 
choice. At last, from the summit of one of these rocks, my eyes fell 
upon a deep and large valley, limited on all sides by mountains more ma- 


jestic, but not less sterile, than those we had left. In the midst of this 


valley the mountain of Dgioun arose, and was surrounded by walls; cir- 
cular rocks, which gradually grew less steep in approaching their tops, and 
formed a kind of esplanade nearly two hundred yards across, and cover- 
ed with a fine and luxuriant vegetation. A white wall adorned at one 
of its angles by a pavilion surrounded this mass of verdure. 

The dwelling could not be called a house; it was a confused and fan- 
tastic assemblage of ten or twelve small houses, each containing only one 
or two small rooms, without windows, and separated from each other by 
a small court or garden ;— altogether presenting such an appearance as 
those poor convents which one meets in Italy or Spain upon the moun- 
tains, and belonging to an order of mendicants. 

According to her custom, Lady Stanhope was not to be seen until three 
or four o'clock in the afternoon. We were each of us conducted into a 
narrow cell, without light or furniture. 

We were served with breakfast, and afterwards threw ourselves upon a 
divan, and awaited the appearance of the hostess of this romantic abode. 
I slept. At three o'clock some one rapped at my door and informed me 
that Lady Stanhope awaited me. I crossed a court, a garden, and a 
pavilion ornamented with hangings of jasamine, then two or three dark 
corridors, and was introduced by a small negro child into the cabinet of 
Lady Hester. A darkness so profound reigned there, that I was scarcely 
able to distinguish her mild and grave countenance, or her noble bearing, 
as she approached and extended me her hand. 

She appeared to be about fifty years of age, and possessed that beauty 
which years can not efface. The freshness and color of youth were gone, 
but, when beauty is in the perfect symmetry of the features — in a coun- 
tenance radiant with an intelligent expression, it changes at the different 
epochs of life— but there is beauty still, Such is that of Lady Stan- 
hope. 

She had upon her head a white turban, and around her forehead a 
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purple band, which extended upon each side as far as her shoulders. A 
long yellow cashmere shawl, and an immense Turkish robe of white silk 
with flowing sleeves, enveloped her person in its simple and majestic 
folds. An opening of this first robe in front displayed a second of richly 
flowered Persian stuff, which rose as high as the neck, and was fastened 
with a clasp of pearls. Turkish buskins, of yellow morocco, em- 
broidered with silk, completed this beautiful oriental costume, which she 
wore with the ease and grace of a person who had never worn any other. 
“You have come a great distance to see a hermit,” said she. “ You are 
welcome. I receive but few strangers—no more than one or two during 
the year; but your letter pleased me, and I desired very much to see a per- 
son who loved, like me, God, nature, and solitude. Something, besides, 
told me that our stars were friends, and that the pleasure of our meeting 
would be mutual. I see with pleasure that my presentiments have not 
deceived me. Your appearance, and the sound of your footsteps as you 
crossed the corridor, has convinced me that I shall not repent of having 
wished to see you. Sit down and let us converse. We are already 
friends.” 

“ How is it, madam,” said I, “that you honor a man with the name of 
friend, whose name and life are entirely unknown to you? You are ig- 
norant of what I am.” 

“Tt is true,” replied she: “I do not know what you are, according 
to the world, nor what you have done while you lived among men 
— but J know already what you are before God.” Do not take 
me] for a fool, as the world often calls me; but I cannot resisi 
the necessity of speaking to you frankly. ‘There is a science lost 
at present in Europe, one which was discovered in the East, and lias 
never perished, but exists here still. I understand it—I read in the stars. 
We ave all children of some of those celestial orbs which preside at our 
birth, and whose happy or malign influence is written in our eyes, in al! 
our features, in the delineation of our hand, in the form of our foot, in 
our gestures, and in our walk. I have seen you but a few moments, but 
I know you as if I had lived with you an age. Do you wish that ] 
should reveal yourself to you? Do you wish that I should predict your 
future destiny ?” 

“ Have a care, madam,” replied I, smiling; “I own that I am igno- 
rant. I will own that in visible and in invisible nature, there are 
beings of an inferior grade, like man, which are under the influence of a 
superior order, as tne stars or angels,— but I have no need of their reve- 
lations, for me to know myself,— corruption, infirmity, and misery. And 
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as to the result of my future destiny, I shall consider it as profaning the 
Divinity who conceals it from me, if [ demand it from the creature. As 
to the future, I desire only God, liberty, and virtue.” 

“Tt matters not,” said she, “believe what you please, as to myself, I 
evidently see that you are born under the influence of three happy, 
good, and powerful stars, which have endowed you with analogous 
qualities, and which are leading you to a design that I can explain to you 
to-day, if you desire it. God has led you here to enlighten your soul. 
You are one of those men of benevolence and good will.of which He 
has need, as instruments, for the wonderful works which he is about to 
accomplish among men.—Do you believe the Messiah has come ?” 

“T am born a Christian,” said 1; “this is my answer.” 

“ Christian,” replied she, with an incredulous look; “1 am also a 
Christian: but he whom you call Christ, has he not said, ‘1 speak to 
you in parables, but he who cometh after me will speak to you in spirit 
and in truth.” It is him whom we expect. ‘There is a Messiah who 
has not yet come, who is not far distant, which we shall see, and for whose 
coming all are preparing themselves in this world. How will you reply, 
and how will you be able to deny or explain the words of the Evangelist 
which I have just quoted? What are your reasons for believing in 
him ?” 
® “Do not request me, madam, to enter with you into such a discus- 
sion. I never enter there with myself. ‘There are two lights tor man — 
the light of reason, which often leads to falsehood and blindness — the 
other, which is the light of the heart, and never deceives, for it is at once 
evidence and conviction, and for us miserable mortals truth is only a con- 
viction. God alone possesses it otherwise, and as truth. 1 believe in 
Christ, because he has brougit to earth a doctrine the most holy, the 
most fruitful, and the most divine, that has ever illuminated the human 
mind. A doctrine so celestial cannot be the fruit of deception and fasle- 
hood. Christ has taught it, and reason teaches it. — Doctrines are 
known by their morality, as a tree is known by its fruits. The 
points of Christianity, | speak of those to come, rather than those 
already gathered and corrupted, are infinite, perfect, and divine,— then 
the doctrine and the author bear the impress of divinity. This is all my 
religious controversy with myself; with others I have none. It only 
proves to man what he already believes.” 

“But,” replied she, “do you find the social, political, and religious 
world well ordered, and do you not feel that which all the world feels the 
need of — a renovator or a redeemer ?” 
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“ Oh, as to that,” said I, “that is another question. No one, more than 
I, suffers and groans with the universal groaning of nature, men, and 
society. No one feels more than I the enormous political, religious and 
social abuses. No one desires and hopes more for some one to repair 
those intolerable evils of humanity. No one is more convinced that this 
renovator must be divine. If you call this awaiting a Messiah, I await 
one like you; and more, I pray for his next appearance. Like you, I see 
in the shaken faith of man,— in the void of his heart,—in the depra- 
vity of his social state, and in the tottering of his political institutions ; 
all the symptoms of overthrow, and, in consequence, a renewal near and 
imminent. I believe that God is ready at the precise moment when hu- 
man nature is insufficient — when man confesses himself powerless — I 
believe then in a Messiah near our time; but in that Messiah I do not 
expect Christ, who has already given us wisdom, virtue, and truth; but 
I see him whom Christ has said should come after him,— that holy spirit 
always acting, always assisting, and always revealing himself to man, ac- 
cording to his desire to know and do the will of his Maker. Whether 
this divine spirit manifests itself in man or in a doctrine — in a fact or 
in an idea —it matters but little. Man or doctrine, fact or idea, I be- 
lieve in it, I hope for it, I await it, and more than you, madam, I invoke 
it. You see, then, we understand each other, and that our stars are not 
so divergent as our conversation at first led you to suppose.” She smiled 
with incredulity while I confessed my rational christianity. 

“Believe whatever you please,” said she, “ you are still one of those men 
which I have expected, which Providence has sent, and who have a great 
part to accomplish in coming events. You will soon return to Europe. 
France has a great mission to accomplish; you will participate in it; | 
know not how; but I can tell you this evening when I shall have con- 
sulted your stars, I do not know the name of all of them. I see more 
than three now. I can distinguish four, perhaps five, and who knows 
but more. One of them certainly is Mercury, which gives perspicuity and 
sublimity to words, you ought to be a poet. It is written in your eyes 


and in your countenance. There is also an influence of energy and ac- 
” 


tion. 

“There is the sin,” said she suddenly, “ in the bearing of your head, and 
in the manner in which you throw back your left shoulder! Thank God! 
there are few men who are born under the influence of more than one 
star; few whose star is a happy one; still fewer whose star, even if a 
favorable one, is not counter-balanced by the malign influence in some 
opposing star. You, on the contrary, have several, and all conspire to 
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serve—all mingle their influence in your favor. What is your name? I 
have never heard it,” said she, with the accent of truth. 

“ Behold, madam, the insufficiency of fame! I have composed a few 
poems, in my life, #hich have caused my name to be repeated a thou- 
sand times in the literary world of Europe; but its echo was too feeble 
to cross your sea and your mountains, and here I am, a stranger—a man 


entirely unknown — whose name is scarcely uttered. I am flattered, 
however, with the reception with which you have favored me. I owe it 
only to you and to myself.” 

“ Yes,” said she, “ poet or not, I esteem you, and hope in you: we shall 
meet again. You will return to the West, but your stay will be short; 
and you will soon return to the East again. This is your country.” 

« It is at least the country of my imagination.” 

“ Do not laugh,” said she; “it is your true country,—it is the country of 
your fathers. I am sure of it. Behold your foot.” 

“ T see there,” said J, “ only the dust of your paths which cover it.” 

“No, that is not it: behold your foot; .see, the instep is very high, 
and there is between your heel and your toes sufficient space, when your 
foot is upon the earth, for water to run without wetting it. It is the foot 
of the Arab. It is the foot of the East. You area child of these climes, 
and we are approaching the day when each will return to the land of his 
fathers. You will certainly return.” 

A slave entered then, and bowing before her with his forehead upon 
the carpet, and his hands upon his head, repeated a few words to her in 
Arabic. “Go,” said she to me, “ you are served; dine quickly, and return 
soon. While you are gone I will busy myself in clearing up the confu- 
sion of my ideas of your character and future “destiny. As for myself, 
I never eat with any one. I live too plainly; only some bread and fruit 
when hunger makes it necessary. I never treat a guest with my regi- 
men.” 

I was conducted to an arbor of jasmine and laurel roses at; the gate 
of her garden. 

The table was spread for M. Parseval and myself. We dined very 
quickly, but she scarcely waited until we left the table and ‘sent Leonardi 
to say that she awaited. I made haste back and found her smoking 
with a long oriental pipe. She caused one to be brought for me.I 
found nothing disagreeable in her graceful but negligent attitude, nor in 
the odor which arose in light columns and interrupted our conversation, 
without causing it to grow cold. We conversed a long time in this man- 
ner, upon her favorite theme, the strange and mysterious subject of mod- 
ern magicians, and recalling all the famous magicians of antiquity. : 
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it appeared to me, that the religion of Lady Hester, was a skilful, 
although confused mixture of the different religions among which she 
lived. Mysterious, like the Druzes. Resigned, like the Mussulman, and 
a fatalist like him. With the Jew awaiting the Messiah, and, like the 
Christian, professing adoration of Christ, and practising his charitable 
morality. Added to these were the fantastic colors and the supernatural 
reveries of an imagination glowing and varied by the delightful place 
where she resided, and strengthened by solitude and meditation. Some 
revelations, perhaps, from Arab astrologers, and you will have an idea of 
that strange composition which it is more convenient to call folly than to 
comprehend and analyze. No, this woman is not foolish. Foolishness, 
which is written in the features, in every lineament of the face, is not 
written in her fine and intelligent countenance. Folly, which is always 
betrayed in conversation, which it involuntarily interrupts by sudden and 
disordered ramblings, one does not perceive in the elevated and mystical 
but sustained and connected conversations of Lady Hester. If it was 
necessary for me to pass judgment, I should say rather that it was a vo- 
luntary and studied folly, which understands itself, and which has its rea- 
sons for appearing foolish. The power which her genius has exercised, 
and still exercises, is sufficient proof that her pretended folly is the chief 
source of her power. To men of this land of miracles, of these rocks 
and deserts, whose imaginations are more highly colored and more cloud- 
ed than the horizon of their shores and their seas, it is necessary to 
speak to them only of Mahomet or of Lady Stanhope. It is necessary 
only to hold converse with the stars to be familiar with the prophets and 
miracles. Lady Stanhope has sought to understand the first, and, like 
all beings endowed with superior intellectual faculties, has finished by 
being led-captive herself, and being the first neophyte of a symbol which 
she had erected for others. I should not. be surprised if, at some future 
day, she should realize a part of the destiny which she has promised her- 
self—an empire in Arabia—a throne in Jerusalem. The least political 
commotion in the country where she resides would raise her to such a 
station. 

“TI ought to reproach you,” said I, “for watching the progerss of 
events with too much timidity, and not making a bold effort to gain the 
position which you expect.” You speak like one who believes too much 
in the powers of the human will, and not enough in the irresistible em- 
pire of destiny. My strength lies in that alone. I do not seek it, J 
await it. I have grown old, and have expended much of my fortune. 
I am now alone and abandoned upon these desert rocks, a prey to the 
first audacious villain who shall dare to foree open my gates, surrounded 
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by a band of unfaithful domestics and ungrateful slaves, who pilfer from 


me daily, and even threaten to take my life. Finally, 1 owe my 
safety to this poinard, which I am obliged to carry, that I may defend 
myself from a black slave that I have raised. But, in the midst of all 
these tribulations, I am happy—lI salute all with the words of the 
Mussulman, Allah kerim, and await with confidence the future of which 
I have spoken to you.” 

After having smoked several pipes, and drank several cups of coflee 
which the Negro slaves had brought to us at intervals of fifteen minutes 
each, she invited me to visit her garden. We descended into it by some 
steps, and I found myself in one of the finest and most enchanting gar- 
dens that I have seen in the East. Arbors whose vaults were shaded 
with vines, loaded with clusters of the rich grapes of the land of pro- 
mise. Pavilions whose lattice-work was thickly interwoven with jasmine 
and other climbing shrubs of the land of Syria. Reservoirs filled with 
water, which came from a distance, murmuring, and sending forth 
streams of limpid water from the marble basin which contained it. The 
choicest trees from Europe, transplanted to the fertile soil of the East. 
Green mosses, mingled with flowering shrubs; and pots of marble, con- 
taining plants with the most gorgeous flowers that one could conceive of. 
We paused a few moments in each pavillion with which her garden is 
ornamented; and never did the rich flow of words of Lady Hester lose 
that elevated and mystical tone in which she had addressed me in the 
morning. After having walked several times through this beautiful gar- 
den, we returned to the house, where I again renewed my entreaties that 
she might allow me to present M. Parseval before her. At length she 
consented, and we entered into the small cabinet which I have already 
described, to pass the evening in conversation. The coffee and the pipes 
were distributed in great profusion, and soon the room was filled with a 
cloud of smoke, until Lady Stanhope appeared like one of those spirits 
which magicians call forth by their incantations. She conversed with 
the same strength, grace, and flow of words, but infinitely less superna- 
tural, and upon subjects less sacred to her, and those of which she had 
not spoken of to me in the morning. Passing to subjects less serious, 
we inquired how she could at the first glance, and merely by the inspec- 
tion of a star, understand so readily the character of one who was an 
entire stranger to her. I tested her wisdom by asking the character of 
two or three of my acquaintances whom she had seen nearly fifteen 
years previous, I was struck with the perfect justness of the description. 
She also spoke of others with the same correctness, one or two of whom 
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I had known, and who possessed characters difficult to comprehend at 
first sight, and veiled under the appearance of simple and attractive 
good nature. That which astonished me most was the infallible me- 
mory of this lady, for nearly sixteen years had passed since she had eeen 
them, and then only two hours. Solitude has consolidated and strength- 
ened all the faculties of her mind. Prophets, philosophers, aud poets 
have understood this, and it has caused them to seek a retreat in lonely 
caves, far from the abode of men. The night passed thus in running 
over freely and without affectation, on the part of Lady Hester, every sub- 
ject which a word by chance led to. [I felt that no chord was wanting 
in this elevated and clear intelligence, and that all the touches of the key 
returned a sound, deep, strong, and full, excepting, perhaps, the chord of 
metaphysics, whos@ tension solitude had broken or raised a diapason too 
high for mortal intelligence. We separated with sincere regret,.on my part, 
and obliging testimonies of regret on hers. “ No adieu”, said she, “ you 
will return, and we shall often meet. Go, and remember that you left 
a friend in the solitudes of Libanus.” She extended her hand, and I 
laid it on my heart with my own, according to the custom of the Arabs, 
and we parted. 





“THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD.” 
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The pen is mightier than the warrior’s sword, 

Its voice can speak, though years and ages fly, 
Down unto future times its mighty word 

Will live, when all the conquerors’ wreaths will die: 
It yields its trophies to a later day, 

When arms and heroes all have passed away. 


Great were the glories of Achilles’ might, 
Before his arms the Trojan towers fell ; 

He revelled in the tumult of the fight, 

Yet who was there his fame and power to tell 
To future ages, ere blind Homer sung, 

And touched the lyre that Poesy had etrung ? 


Where are the arms of Xerxes’ mighty host, 
That spread in glittering thousands on the shore, 
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And thought to quell with vain, imperious boast, 
Old Ocean’s waves with their far sounding roar.* 
Who now would speak their long forgotten name, 
Had not sage History given it to Fame. 


The many battles of the olden time, 

When Rome o’er conquered nations held her sway, % 
And sent her armies into every clime, 

And learned the world her power to obey, 

Would be as nought, had not the inspired pen 

Proclaimed her glories to the farthest ken. 


The muse of History sits enthroned on high, 
And chronicles the passing flight of years ; 
Gathers her store as fleeting ages fly, 

And notes their varied load of joys agtd tears 
Within her book that lives though hills decay, 
Bright as the sun that shone on every day. 





The sword may kill its thousands, war may spread 
His blasting pow’r o’er towns in ruins laid ; 

May make the mountains feel his heavy tread, 
Till nations praise the triumphs of the blade. 

Yet, oh! how soon its fame would pass away, 

Did not the pen preserve it from decay! 


Detroit, December, 1853. 





NIAGARA. 





BY ISAAC MILER CRAVATH. 





Tue day has gone down ‘neath is leaden cloud-bars, 

And the eyelids are closed of the beautiful stars ; 

And the forms of her beauty have fled from the night, , 

E’en as life-visions fade from the heart and the sight, 

And graves are built down in the soul in their stead, 

When the false ones have flown, and the loved ones are dead. 


Ah, Sadness! steal not on this heart once so strong, 
That once gaily danced on life’s current along, 





*“ He ordered the sea te be scourged’ with a monstrous whip, and directed that heavy 
chains should be thrown into it. as symbols of his defiance of its power, and his determination 
to subject it to his control.’’—.2bbott’s History of Xerzes. 
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And dream’d not of its torrents, its cataract-shocks, 

Of the terrors that lay neath its foam-girded rocks :— 
Tis enough—life’s fond treasures are swept from my sight, 
And my soul is in mourning with nature to-night.— 


Far other the feelings, far other the scene, 

When Niagara’s foam in the distance was seen, 

Like a mist-banner spread where the thunders of war, 
And the steed’s heavy tramping is heard from afar, 
And the legions of conflict impetuous roll 

To the shock of the battle, to victory’s goal. 


Oh! stretch thy wing over me Spirit of Power, 

And brood as thou did’st in that terrible hour 
When the Cataract’s glory first burst on my sight, 
And my spirit leapt forth with so strange a delight, 
That it grasp’d the vast torrent of beauty and bliss, 
And madly swept down the tremendous abyss. 


As prances the war-horse at sight of the slain, 

And curbs his proud neck and high tosses his mane, 
So tosseth that river, so plungeth her waves, 

Down, down to the depth where the fiend-spirit raves 
Round the caldron of waters, and laughs at their cry, 
As the smoke of their torment ascends upon high. 


Here rides in his triumph the God of the wave, 
Here riot the wind in Molus’ deep cave, 


And out on the verge of the Cataract’s brow, 
Twin sister of Terror, sits Agony now,* 


While Pluto his court holds in regions of death, 
Where the foam of his hell is still boiling beneath. 


How grand is the curtain of foam to the eye,{ 

And white as the milky way stretched o’er the sky ; 
And Omnipotence hollow’d the water’s dread wrath, 
Where darker and fiercer they flow in their wrath ; + 
But pause when thou passest the “ veil” of the floods, 
In yon holy of holies no mortal intrudes. 


Here all colors of beauty are blent to the eye, 
And calm is yon front as the smile of the sky, 





*Forever associated with Niagara is the tragic fate of that wretched man who elung so 
fo pe so vainly to life, and who, in the catostrophe. leaped into the air from the very verge 
catarac 
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Yet fearful as death is the mad water’s play, 

And wild as the tumult beheld on that day, 

When the legions of fiends from Heaven's battlements pour’d 
Down to hell ‘neath the flood of the wrath of the Lord. 


In the trance of a vision, awe-stricken I stood, 

And held converse with God through the voice of his flood ; 
The gates of Eternity oped to my eye, 

And its limitless ocean seem’d rushing swift by, 

And my spirit seem’d bending its glory beneath, 

Like the soul when it stands at the portal of death. 


Twas night ; and the moonbeams stole down from the skies, 
To bathe in the vapors that ever arise, 

Like incense ascending in sunshine or storm, 

There a Seraph lay sleeping : his beautiful form 

Wrapt round with a mantle all white as death’s shroud,— 
His girdle the rainbow that shone through the cloud 


With rapture unbounded, I gazed on the scene, 
All golden with glory, sublime and serene— 

And that glory drank in, till my spirit was bow’d 
In awe at her presence of grandeur so proud, 
Whose triad of waters one torrent combines, 

As the Deity’s form in the Trinity shines. 


God sits on the brow of that awful abyss, 

The thunders, the earthquake, the rainbow are his; 

The mist-cloud ascends his dread presence before 

To hide the too terrible arm of his pow’r, 

And the foam-wreaths are crowns that the angels have strown, 
As they cast themselves down at the feet of the throne. 


Niagara! peerless, unrival’d in might, 

With thy forehead of grandeur, thy mantle of light, 

Flow on in thy terror, and sing while they may 

Thy “thunder of waters” their deep roundelay, 

For their voice shall be hush’d when those echoes are hurl’d 
That shall rouse from its stupor a slumbering world. 


Pontiac, October Ist, 1853. 


Speak Kinpty.— To speak kindly, and deal gently with our fellow- 
men, whatever their condition or circumstances, whether poor or despised, 
erring or refractory, is the way to win their confidence, reform their er- 
rors, and elevate their condition. It makes good servants, pleasant 
neighbors, and fast friends. He who does it is twice blessed; it blesses 
him who takes, and him who gives. 
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TOO PROGRESSIVE. 
BY E. D. 
HERE are some persons who, in contemplating the many improve- 
ments for which this day and nation are famous, begin to be filled 
with joyful alarm, lest the world should go a-head of itself, and man in 
general, and the “ Yankees” in particular, should know so much, by and 
by, that something strange would happen. 

They think that progress is almost divine, and sing loud pzeans in her 
praise. But simple progress is nothing, unless the progress is in the 
right direction; and in not a few cases it is particularly injurious when it 
runs a-head too fast. Never was the Latin festina lente more applicable 
than at the present time. 

“ Railroad speed” is a favorite term to denote great progress, and it 
seems in many cases to be quite appropriate in denoting a sort of head- 
long progress, 

Railroad accidents have been a fruitful theme for editors to spill ink 
upon, and every accident is paraded before the public with a long edito- 
rial on the heedless risk of life, etcetera, all of which is very well. But 
as long as people will ride fast, the cars will go fast. Thus the fastest 
cars will have plenty of passengers, though, like Juggernaut’s, they roll 
through the blood of their victims. 

The ancient Athenians, we are informed, “spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell, or to hear, some new thing.” An almost Athe- 
nian desire for, and love of novelty seems to possess this nation. New 
patent-rights are multiplied almost without number; and many of them 
find a ready sale, not so much from their intrinsic value as from a long 
of novelty. 

True there are, to borrow a political term, some “ Old Fogies” yet 
alive who will have nothing to do with any thing new; yet their num- 
ber is growing “ beautifully less,” and nobody will mourn when they are 
all gone. Would that they might serve in some measure as a regulator 


to the rest, and compel them to “ hasten slowly.” 
This same tendency is seen again in the great prevalence of humbug. 


Perhaps at no other time have there been as many humbugs as at pre 
sent. Certain it is that at no time previous have they been as quickly 
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carried from one end of the land to the other. Railroads, telegraphs, 
and newspapers, can carry trash as well as anything else. 

In the times of the ancient patriarchs mentioned in Sacred Writ, boy- 
hood seems to haye lasted a long time. Isaac, although at the time of 
his attempted sacrifice by his father, he was what we should call a grown 
up young man, is called a lad. Benjamin, likewise, is spoken of in the 
same manner. But now, buys can hardly wait till they reach their teens, 
ere they are grown up. They are men at once. They strut about the 
streets in all the dignity of manhood. They begin to chew tobacco, 
wear a large standing collar, and do many other things which tend to 
show, in their own estimation, that they are men in miniature. Above 
all, to crown these manly qualities, they care nothing for the “ old man,” 
and “old woman,” and set all kinds of restraint at defiance, forgetting 
that, like the kite, without restraint, they fall to the ground. Is not this 
a choice specimen of progress / 

Many of the schools of the present day indicate too much progress. 
They are furnished with all the new appliances for learning; and all 
would do well enough if they would use a certain article of ancient 
origin, callel the head. The chief object of such schools is to push 
scholars through their studies as rapidly as possible—which object might 
be accomplished about as well by cramming the books down their 
throats. 

Tn fact, the whole seems to be a cramming apparatus. Thought and 
study, long persevered in, are the only means by which any one can 
learn anything reaily worth learning; and these two things are entirely 
lacking in these fashionable schools. This is, indeed, useless progress. 

Progress must not be Deified. She is “of the earth, earthly,” and her 
fairest works are liable to gross imperfections. 





THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. 


LA young lady has handed us the following notice of this popular work, 
and we give it place on her responsibility, not eur own, though we by no 
means doubt the correctness of her opinion. This work is owned by the 
New York Book Association, and sold only by its agents. Miss Olivia 
O'Callaghan is agent for this city —Ep. ] 
w* have glanced over this work of Mrs. Farrar’s and find that it 
more than overpays the first impression in its favor. It is clear, 
yet elegant, concise, yet minute in its advice and details on matters and 


things interesting to “young ladies;” and indeed not only to young la- 
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dies but those who preside over households: for them there are chap- 
ters on “Improvement of Time,” “Domestic Economy,” * Nursing the 
Sick.” &e. &e.; and again, on “Woman’s Peculiar Calling.” There is 
a long chapter on the very interesting and important subject of dress— 
yes, important, for is not dress the sign, as it were, of the qualities and 
quantities of good sense, or nonsense, which cannot be otherwise guessed 
at on first acquaintance? Let the following extracts command the at- 
tention they so well deserve: “ In no way has civilized man played more 
fantastic tricks and sacrificed his reason more entirely to folly than in 
the matter of dress; the clumsy and inconvenient garments of the sevage 
are attributed to his ignorance of domestic arts, but what can be said in 
excuse for civilized man when he wears, &c. &c.: some false standard 
—and beauty invented perhaps to conceal deformity, is set up, and the 
bones and muscles of the perfect body must be made to conform to it. 
When this is carried so far, as in the case of small feet in China, its ab- 
surdity strikes us at once; but we may find nearer home instances of a 
standard as false, and consequences even more fatal to health and happi- 
ness than the little feet of the Chinese.” Now it is evident to us what 
this passage aims at, but as we are at present reduced to extremeties we 
will give a gentle admonition on the subject in the shape of an entreaty 
to compare two bills at the end of the year—z. e. the doctors and shoe- 
makers, and draw a wholesome conclusion relative to the respective merits 
of prevention or cure, With commentary on the various absurdities of 
fashion, the gifted authoress continues, “These of the present day appear 
to me to hit the happy medium between both, and unite the best part of 
each. If our ladies would cease to compass the waist as much as they 
now do, and abate something in the size of their sleeves, they need not 
fear the criticisms of posterity. Let a true sense of propriety of the fit- 
ness of things regulate all your habits of living and dressing, and it will 
produce such a beautiful harmony and consistency of character as will 
throw a charm around you that all may feel, though few may compre- 
hend.” There is much more to write, but let this suffice—* Means of 
Preserving Health,” “Behavour of Parents,” “Relation of Brothers and 
Sisters,” “Treatment of Domestics and Work From,” Female Companion- 
ship,” “Behaviour to Gentlemen,” Conduct at Public Places,” d&e. &e. 
One extract more on “Conversation,” and we conclude by recommending 
this pretty volume to the perusal of those who seek knowledge them- 
selves, and would reward the labors of one well deserving of their patron- 
age.—*“ Good conversation is one of the brightest ornaments of civilized 
society. It is the readiest way in which gifted minds exert their influ- 
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ence, and as such, is worthy of all consideration and cultivation.” I re- 
member hearing an English traveler say, many years ago, on being asked 
how the conversational powers of the Americans compared with that of 
the English ? “ Your fluency rather exceeds that of the old world, but con- 
yersation here is not enthraled as an art,’ &. “If as a nation we are 
fluent, it is especially incumbent upon us to be correct and methodical 
thinkers, or we shall only weary those who are so, by our careless and 
thoughtless volubility.” 


ANSWER TO CHARADE. 
FRIENDSHIP 





The friends thou hast. and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.’’—Hamiet. 





Say not “‘friendship’s but a name,” 
Nor yet a bright ephemeral flame, 
Which only ‘follows wealth or fame”— 
A shadow tending on a name. 


No—oft it shines with steady ray, 

When wealth and fame have passed away, 
Its soothing tones we sweetly hear— 

Its helping hand is ever near. 

‘Tis then we prove its vital powers, 

How strong the stalk that bore the flowers 
Which once did blossom—sun’d by fame, 
When the sun set still bloom’d the same 


Too oft we treat it asa toy, 

Or by our unbelief alloy 

The pleasures that from Friendship fow, 

The purest man is formed to know 0. G6. OC 


CLAIMS ON YOUNG MEN OF AMERICA. 

HEN we look back into the dark ages of the world, and behold 
man in his degenerate state of bondage and gloom; when igno- 

rance prevailed, and superstition spread her arrogant wings over fallen 
humanity, and then behold him at the present age, clad in the resplen- 
dent robes of wisdom and knowledge, we are struck with admiration. 
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The ominous car of progression has been wending its way onward, 
and the darksome clouds which once obscured our intellectual horizon 
have fast receded before the refulgent rays of the ensign of intelligence. 
Notwithstanding the gigantic strides which our nation has made in the 
several departments of moral and political economy, even in our glo- 
rious land, there yet remains much antiquated error. Hence the claims 
for the united and unyielding efforts of the young men of America in 
propagating and strengthening the battlements of intellectual perfec- 
tion. 

There is indeed a wide field of benevolent action open before us. The 
oppressive hand of tyranny is no longer swayed over us, but, in its 
stead, wafts the unfurled banner of liberty. Since we are the happy 
recipients of such incalculable blessings, while other nations are gro- 
veling in the darksome valley of ignorance and unmitigated error, un- 
acquainted with the beauties and excellencies which gleam from the 
brow of fair science, and, above all, destitute of that heaven-born gifi— 
that transcript of infinite wisdom, which holds before us, in unlimited 
grandeur, the beauties of heaven;—since we are so exceedingly fa- 
vored, while the swelling waves of heathenism burst with impetuosity 
over millions of our fellows, do not the thunders, which echo from the 
very portals of heaven, call for our united efforts for the advancement of 
the eternal truths of nature, and of nature’s God? Then arouse, ye 
young men of America, and lend your helping hand; draw, with un- 
yielding valor, the bow of justice, and send the arrow of truth to Error’s 
demon heart. 

We were not placed in the world merely to share, with the beasts of 
the field the spontaneous productions of nature, but were endowed with 
an important commission, to bring into action all those ennobling pow- 
ers of the mind, which are infinitely calculated to develope the beauties 
of truth, and ultimate in our spiritual elevation and well-being. Then 
why are not the claims on us tinged with the crimson hue of res ponsi- 
bility ¢ 
Behold the banner of liberty as it floats over republican America, and 
then behold the numberless bondsmen, bound down by the iron heel of 
oppression, deprived of that priceless boon which transforms this sublu- 
nary world into an earthly paradise, and elevates man far into the impe- 
rial regions of joyous hope. Then think of the millions of our dying 
mortals, who grovel in the labyrinths of mental and physical servitude, 
and pass into the misty regions ef eternity, without even a transitory 
view or idea of the infinite Creator and sovereign arbiter of all worlds; 
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without beholding the towering spires of unsullicd glory, as they gleam 
from the horizon of eternal truth. In noticing the pages of authentic 
history, we find that all the institutions of antiquity, as well as those of 
a more modern age, which were not founded on the rock of justice have 
been demolished by the ravages of time, and the moanfhg winds which 
play upon their desolate ruins are alone left to chant the requiem of 
their departed glory. These are omens which assure us that the day is 
not far distant when the demon, slavery, shall be plunged beneath the 
swelling tide of eternal oblivion. Then fol not your arms, and say ‘] 
have nothing to do.” Remember the destiny of many of our fellows 
hangs on the judicious improvement of our time; remember that we 
shall be held responsible, on the great judgment day, for the misim- 
provement of all our advantages and abilities, and of our time through 
all life. 

Our fathers, who are fast passing the meridian of life, whose hairs are 
blossoming for the grave, and whose setting sun is fast sinking in 
the west, will soon be borne away by the relentless hand of death, and 
then the responsibility of state and governmental jurisdiction will rest 
onus. Then how important it is that we should cherish within us the 
lauded principles of virtue and truth. 

No, my friends, He who has hung out the magnificent panorama of 
the sky, and clad ou rearth with a costume of ever-changing beauty, He 
who has painted the galleries of the East with the blushing aurora of 
morning, and adorned the chambers of the West with the refulgence of 
the setting sun, never designed that we should wander along the barren 
shores of ignorance and folly, but that we should: » ‘re to attainments 
as high as the realms of heaven. 


a tae 
Milton, Wis. 





ODE TO HAPPINESS. 


Tuov, Oh Happiness, handmaid of Bliss, 
Whose very name breathes sweetest euphony. 
Oh! wilt thou condescend to tell 

Where on earth thou love’st to dwell: 

Hast thou come from realms of bliss, 

Or can’st thou live on earth like this ? 

We've sought thee oft from shore to shore, 
We've found thee not—yet seek still more 
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Can’st thou be found in regal halls, 
Where pomp is seen reflected on the walls: 
Where gold is lavished with unsparing hand, 


And gems and brilliants deck the fairest of the land. 


Hast thou, Oh, Happiness, thy dwelling here, 
Or would’st thou seek it in another sphere. 


Hark! look around thee, there is Fame 
And bright rewards for noble aims, 

And even now thy name may rise 

In acclamation to the skies. 

Then, Heavenly maid, Oh wilt thou dwell 
With Fame? thy praise ‘twill ever tell; 
And oft in listening to the glorious sound 
Thou’ lt feel thy heart with joy rebound. 
Thou lingerest ; but thou wilt not stay, 
Thou’lt seek thy mate, far, far away. 


Lo’! look and see the fields wide spread 
With all the glories of the dead ; 
Knowledge woos thee, Heavenly maid, 
Learning too, will lend an aid. 

Oh, here thou can’st press onward ever, 
The end thou can’st not find, no, never. 
Time, time will roll away before 

We see proud knowledge breathe no more 
Thou turnest now thy smile away, 

As tho’ thou’lt say life was a day 

Too shert to spend in seeking lore, 
Which in the grave we seek no more. 


Now turn we to the humble lot, 

And view the peasant in his cot; 

Ambition tempts him not to stray 

To seek contentment on the way. 

His heart reposes in home ties, 

With much of joy—yet oft he sighs: 

For death may come to his abode 

And summon one to tread the trackless road. 
He feels the links which may be severed 

Can meet no more on earth; and Heaven but seoms 
Aland too bright for aught but dreams. 

His lot were happy could he fee! 

Secure forever of their weel. 
To him Religion hath not told 

Salvation’s glorious plan so bold, 
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Or in his cot thou oft would smile 

And tell him sorrow’s but a while, 

To lift his eyes to yon bright shore 

Where death can part the loved no more. 

Yet here, Oh Happiness, thou can’st not dwell 
Secure from all approaching ill; 

Where shall we fix thy home ? Oh tell, 

That we may wait upon thy will. 


Methinks, Oh Happiness, thy home I spy, 
‘Tis far away beyond the sky ; 

But oft thou dost to earth descend 

To cheer us as our way we wend, 

To find a home of endless day 

And ever in thy presence stay; 

Whilst thou a visitant art here, 

We often see thee chase the tear 

Which springs in mild Religion’s eye, 
Fearing lest thou too may die: 

But thou wilt check the rising fear, 

And whisper, thou’lt be ever near— 

E’en to the verge of the great abyss 
Which parts the Christian’s home from this. 


Then, Happiness, transcendent maid, 
Thou’lt own Religion as thine aid ; 
Hand in hand thou'lt smiling go 

Along the path of life, till lo! 

A vista opens to thy sight, 

Where all thou see’st is wrapt in light ; 
Refulgent rays around are spread, 

And circle o’er the Saviour’s head ; 

Yet tho’ he sits enthroned so high 
Thou’lt hear him tell thee to draw nigh ; 
The garment white he'll give to thee— 
Thy robe for immortality. 

Religion, thou can’st never die, 

And happiness to thee is nigh. 

Then Heavenly maid, on earth like this, 
Thou oft can’st find a home of bliss; 
E’en tho’ Religion sometimes sighs, 

As on life’s thorny couch he lies; 

But thou sweet tenant of the sky 

Doth sing of joys which never die— 

A Saviour’s love—Eternity. 0. G. oO”. 








Never despair in adversity. Work and persevere. When a wheel 
is going round, the bottom must turn up—sometimes, 
VOL. X.—NO. I. 3 
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SCHOOL GIRLS SHOULD BE SCHOOL GIRLS. 


[Tur Southern Ladies’ Companion has some excellent observations 
on this subject, which we commend heartily to the attention ef mothers :} 


A’ girls are usually at school from an early period till within a short 
, time of their marriage, it is important that they acquire habits of 
industry, neatness and economy during the time they are at school, and 
especially in the instances where they are from home at boarding-school. 
How are these important lessons usually taught in our female colleges? Are 
girls taught to make, or even to mend, and carefully look after their own 
clothing‘ Are they taught habits of neatness? Or rather, is not the whole 
matter of keeping their apparel, their rooms, and other matters, in neat 
order, left entirely to servants, or other persons? As to economy, girls 
have a poor opportunity at many of our schools, to learn that the word 
has any practical use. The daughters of wealthy parents are indulged 
by their parents and teachers in expensive apparel, jewelry, and the like. 
Those in more moderate circumstances, not having the courage to be placed 
in a lower caste, by living within their means, strain every nerve to keep 
wee: with the wealthy iu a career of extravagance. We have known the 
eads of female schools, instead of restraining this tendency to extrava¢ 
gance, to encourage it. An examination, or some other pageant, is to 
come off; and, for the credit of the school, he wishes the girls to show to 
the best advantage possible before the public. The parents are at a dis- 
tance, and the principal encourages the girls to make accounts and pur- 
chase goods for the occasion on eredit. Suggestions of this kind are 
readily followed by girls naturally desirous to make a fair show, and the 
fathers or guardians are run in debt without their knowledge and consent; 
and we have known cases in which these extra expenses have exceeded 
the whole cost of boarding, tuition, and all other regular expenses. Such 
a course may gain the principal favor with thoughtless girls; but the 
father, who, on coming for his daughter, with money enough to pay the 
regular school charges, finds as much more charged against him for what 
he was neither willing nor able to indulge his daughter in, will feel that 
he has been imposed upon, not to say defrauded. One excellent means 
of counteracting this evil is, by the establishing a uniform dress for the 


‘students, of a plain, cheap, substantial character, rejecting all jewelry and 


ornaments, and allowing them to appear abroad in no other; and we are 

tified to notice that this course has been adopted in some of our female 
schools, and with fine effect. It tends to promote both the economy and 
republican equality, so essential to the success of such schools, And 
nothing can be more prejudicial to the prosperity of a school, than the 
fostering of castes, or any kind of aristocracy in them — engendering 
envy, jealousy, discord. No distinctions should be allowed in schools 
but such as arise from merit. Let the rich man’s daughter outstrip the 
daughter of the poor, or of the man in moderate circumstances, in a race 
of extravagance, if she will; but let not this unholy and unequal compe- 
tition enter into the school — never; it is ruinous. If parents and teach- 
ers would act on the firm resolve that school-girls should be school-giris, 
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and nothing more, it would go far toward checking the evil under notice; 
for what good reason can be shown for bedecking a little girl of twelve 
or fourteen in the gaud and trappings of an oriental bride, merely to study 
in, or appear in as a school-girl at church, or an examination? In the 
first case, they should be apparelled in neat, common clothing, in which 
they would be comfortable and perfectly at ease; and in the second, they 
should appear in the simple uniform of their school. Scarcely anything 
can appear more ridiculous, in the eyes of a sensible person, than a girl 
at her books, laced, and dressed, and jeweled up like an actress. They 
are but school-girls, and they should appear in character. Where the 
opposite course is adopted, young men readily take the very intelligible 
hint that these finely-dressed little maidens are thus unseasonably ofiering 
themselves in the matrimonial mart, and are not backward in bestowing at- 
tentions and making bids. Now, give these young men but a restricted op- 
portunity of access to the society of the little /adies — they are dressed 
as ‘young ladies’ from eight or ten years old —and soon we have a 
fine exhibition of gallantries, J2//et-dour, and the rest. Parents dress 
their children like brides, and se advertise them as disposable commo- 
dities; teachers allow young men to visit their girls, converse with them, 
hear them play, converse with them, hear them play, accompany them 
with the flute or voice; perhaps attend them to church and on their even- 
ing walks; and yet their parents and teachers are utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for the results which they have themselves produced; they cannot 
imagine why their girls will not study, and have an utter aversion to 
books — villanous, love-sick novels always excepted —— why they are se 
fond of the company of the other sex, why they are ready to elope with 
worthless dandies, and brainless fops. If parents and teachers do not act 
in the premises with common sense and discreetness, it is hardly reasona- 
ble to expect children to act with perfect prudence and wisdom. We are 
much pleased to find that some of our best female schools, and some too, 
in the most wealthy sections, and patronized by the more wealthy class, 
are rigidly restraining all expensiveness of dress, rejecting jewelry, and 
prohibiting the society of young menentirely, Yet there are even moth- 
ers to be found, who fear that, without mixing with the society of young 
men, their daughters will fail to acquire ease and cracefulness of manners, 
and are, therefore, willing to peril all else to secure these. For the like 
grave reason, there must be a dancing department in many of our schoolg 
— in some cases publicly, in others more or less secretely conducted, to 
teach the girls the “ poetry of motion,” as if dancing motion had any- 
thing to do with imparting grace to the common movements of life. And 
when once you allow a girl’s head to get full of finery and beaux, and her 
heels fall of waltzes, polkas, and cotillions, you may about as well throw 
her books in the fire, and marry her to the first simpleton who will take 
her off your hands—for her days of study and improvement are at an end. 


Fine natures are like poems —a glance at the first few lines suffices 
for a guess into the beauty that awaits you if you read on— Bulwer. 

The lightsome countenance of a friend giveth such an inward decking 
to the house where it lodgeth, as proudest palaces have cause to envy 
the gilding.— Sidney. 
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THE WORTH OF A DOLL. 


TRACT has been written on the worth of a dollar, but I know not 

that any one has written upon the first four letters of that word— 

doll-ar. I think much might be said upon it. With your leave, I will 
say a few words. 

Many parents seem to overlook the importance of providing home 
amusement, home instruction, and employment, for their children. The 
minds of children are active, and they need something to interest, amuse, 
instruct, and employ them. 

As soon as my eldest daughter was able to speak, I procured for her 
a box of blocks, with the letters of the alphabet marked upon them. 
With these she amused herself, and soon learned the whole alphabet, and 
also to spell words by selecting the proper letters. 

In like manner [ procured for my own son the Infant’s Library, as 
soon as he could repeat the letters. First, these thirty-six little books 
were read to him; very soon he learned to read them over and over 
again; and I have no doubt they were of as much service to him as the 
next six months’ schooling, though they cost but twenty-five cents. 

Last fall I sent for a pox for my little daughter. It did not cost a 
dollar, but it was better than I intended to get, and of course cost more. 
But after she had been in possession of it for six months, I began to 
reckon up the worth of it to her, and I was really surprized to find the 


sum s0 great. 


1. In the first place, it had made her contented at home, and 

kept her out of the streets, and this was surely worth to her, 

at least $25,00 
2. It had learned her to sew, cut and fit dresses, and make 

hats and bonnets, without calling on her feeble mother for aid, 


at least, 25,00 
3. It had cultivated a cheerful, contented and happy dis- 
ition 25,00 
4, It had furnished self-employment , amusement and in- 
struction; and so relieved her sick mother from care, 25,00 


5. It had helped to develope those traits so amiable and love- 
ly in a female, sisterly and motherly affection, and love for do- 


mestic duties, 50,00 
6. As a motive to diligence in study and attention to other 
duties, it has been worth, at least 50,00 


7, Other benefits unthought of, or indescribable, at least, 100,00 


Whole amount, $300,00 


So, in a short time, I found the little dold had already been worth more 
than three hundred dollars! Of course, I concluded that the few shil- 
lings had been profitably expended; and I am led to think that if all 
parents would furnish their children with some appropriate home amuse- 
ments and employments, it would be greatly to the advantage of both 
parents and children. It may not be necessary for all to purchase dolls ; 
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but if they would expend some few dol/ars in getting good books, papers, 
and the like for themselves and their children, [ have no doubt that in 
less than a year they would find it a real saving. A little spent in this 
way might save much needless expense. If it is diffieult to estimate the 
worth of a doll, who can tell the valve of a good book or a useful paper t 

Some abhor idolatry who are not yet so much afraid of dollar-worship ! 
For a little child to play with a doll is a harmless kind of é-dol-a- -try; 
and though many can tell the value of a dollar, I very much doubt 


whether any one can estimate, in a family of children, the worth of a 
doll iiteleasii rian Banner 


Editor's Department. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
To-day anew year dawns—the old—the past 
Is from henceforth consigned to Lethe’s care ; 
Save when a sadness 0,er the spirit steals, 
And all the pleasing, all the painful scenes 
Of by-gone time, will burst their bands, and rush 
Impetuous through the almost frenzied brain. 
HUS is it with us to-day—we hear glad voices and see beaming 
smiles, the kind wishes of dear friends fall on the ear; and we too 
teach the lips to smile, and gleeful words are uttered; but down deep 
in the soul sad memory holds her vigil of sorrow and tears. Last New 
Year’s day we murmured heart-wishes in the ear of a suffering: sister, 
few days past, and she, our dear only sister, entered the spirit-world 


A few weeks more, and her youngest-born—her darling “summer 


Months passed by, 


the spring came and departed, the summer heat was over, and 


child,” was borne by angels to his mother’s arms. 
Septem- 
ber the golden month, was ushered in, and on the aniversary of our own 
birthday, “father, dear father,” closed his eyes in death. 

Only two months elapsed, and she, whom we loved as a sister, she 
who was all of earth to the heart of an only brother, the dear companion 
of his youthful life, sank beneath the shaft of the destroyer. Surely, all 
through the year 1853 our pathway has been among the graves of our 
kindred, till the heart is weary. 

Thanks to redeeming grace, all those we have lost are at rest—they 
have all gone home. Oh, the preciousness of that thought !—gone 
home,—safe, safe forever—safe from sin, safe home in Heaven. 


Gentle reader, have you also wept over the loved and lost—or has the 


life-current flowed on unchecked, and the domestic circle remained un- 
broken ¢ 
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To-day the question comes home to our hearts, what will this New 
Year bring to you, to us—shall we mourn over any of our loved ones; 
shall we also go home this year—or shall we all toil on together a few 
more years, wearing our lives away to obtain treasures which we cannot 
long hold, struggling with temptation, sinning and repenting, weeping 
and rejoicing, till at last the weary spirit is glad to fold its broken and 
soiled wings and rest with God. 

If at last we may thus rest, it matters little what our earthly lot may 
be—the joys of earth are fleeting, and the earthly sorrows are but the 
Master’s refining fire. There is after all no evil really to be dreaded but 
sin; no calamity to be feared but the frown of Him who “sitteth in the 
Heavens.” 

Is it wrong to speak thus seriously to-day? To us, for years, the first 
day of the New Year has been the Sabbath of the soul. 


Heaven bless thee reader, be this New Year fraught 
With richest gifts for thee—and through thy life 

Be from thy head averted every ill 

That filleth beings with bitterness— 

But whatsoe’er on earth may be denied, 

Be ours at last the crowning bliss to meet, 

Where friends shall never part, nor love grow cold, 
Nor aught disturb the spirit’s peace—in Heaven. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Heroes and Martyrs of the Modern Missionary Enterprise: A Re- 
cord of their Lives and Labors, including an Historical Review of 
Earlier Missions. Hartford: P. Brockett and Co. 


This excellent work should be in the library of every Christian. It 
contains a concise, well-written review of the earlier missionary enter- 
prises, and the biographies of twenty-eight of the most devoted “heroes 
and martyrs” who have given their life for their fellow-men. 

The work is published in a style worthy of the elevated character of 
its contents. 

C. Morse, Detroit, general agent for the state. Miss Olivia O’Callaghan 
agent for the city of Detroit. 





The Old Doctor, or Stray Leaves from’ my Journal. H."Long and 
Brother, New York. 
These finely-written reminiscences are said to be “facts which have 
occurred beneath the writer’s own observation ‘in the course of a long 
practice.” 
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The style in which the work is written is plain, simple, and concise, 
not a word thrown away; yet so vivid and life-like are all the descrip- 
tions, that one lives amid the scenes, forgetting writer, style, and all else 
but the events that are transpiring. He is the best writer (we think) who 
ean absorb the reader’s whole attention in the subject; and the Old 
Doctor is most happy in the possession of this talent. The work is is- 
sued in a cheap form, and is well worthy the reading. For sale by J.A. 


Roys, Detroit. 


Ms. Hale's New Household Receipt-Book. 


H. Long and Brother, N. Y., have just published another receipt- 
book, from the pen of Mrs. 8. J. Hale. 

The reason forsthis second treatise on domestic affairs, Mrs Hale gives 
in her prefaces, as follows: 

“While preparing my work— The Ladies’ New Book of Cookery— 
last year, | was naturally led to examine these subjects; and the result 
was a deep conviction of the need of another book on domestic economy, 
or directions how to guide the house. This led me to prepare the pre- 
sent treatise, embodying rules and receipts such as have never before been 
brought together for the help and instruction of the household.” 

In the economy and well-being of the family, personal and individual 
improvement should be sedulously kept in view. “It is not enough 
that the woman understands the art of cookery, and of managing her 
house; she must also take care of herself; of her children; of all who 
will be dependent on her for direction, for health, for happiness.” 

“ Personal appearance is important; the art of beautifying a house is 
important; the knowledge of ways and means by which the clothing of 
a family may be kept in good order, with the least expense of time and 
money, is important. Some knowledge of plants, flowers, gardening, 
and of domestic animals, is of much benefit, particularly to those who 
live in the country; and, more important than all, is a knowledge of the 
best means of preserving or restoring health.” 

“The New Household Receipt-Book” is replete with instructions on 
all these subjects, and will be found a valuable aid to every hause- 
keeper. For sale by J. A. Roys, Detroit. 


The Saturday Evening Mail. 


Graham has just issued the first number of a very handsome weekl 
paper, with the above title. The contents are excellent. Graham 1s 
already so favorably known, that the enterprise will, no doubt, be well 
sustained. 

Terms, $2 00 per year, in advance; or “Graham's Magazine” and 
“The Saturday Evening Mail,” for 83 50. 

Address Richard H. Lee, 106 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 





Meyers’ Universum. ° 
We have received Parts VII. and VIII. of this splendid periodical, 
eontaining views and descriptions of the palace of Art Munich, the Isles 
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of Procida and Ischia, Trenyn Castle, in Cornwall, and other sights and 

scenes in the Old World. Will the publisher send us Parts I. and VY. 

of the “Universum,” and Part I. of the “United States Illustrated !” 

We cannot afford to lose the privilege of binding these Volumes. 
Address H. Meyer, 164 William St., New York. 


Harper's New Monthly. 
The December number of this excellent Magazine commences a new 


volume. 
Possessing almost unbounded facilities for the work, the Harpers, by 


their judicious management, are doing much to elevate the character of 
magazine literature; and we are glad to notice in the number a larger 
amount of historical reading than usual. The entbellishments are 
numerous and well executed. For sale by J. A. Roys, Detroit. 
SS 
AWORDTOCONTRIBUTORS. 

We have kept our promise of giving literal transcripts of communica- 
tions to the Young Writer's Department, but we can do so no longer. 
If our friends send us poetry without rythm or sense, we must not afflict 
our patrons with it, and we therefore give due notice, that while we 
make no promises to correct articles, we do not intend to publish those 
that need correcting. We shall continue the Young Writer’s Depart- 
ment as long as suitable articles for it are furnished. Our readers will 
not object to prose articles that have some slight imperfections, but ma- 
chine poetry is unendurable. 





NEW BOOKS 

We can furnish our subscribers in the interior with any of C. Scrib- 
ner’s publications at the prices advertised in this number of the Canrvet; 
and it will afford us pleasure to attend to the purchase of any other books 
to be found in the city. We shall ask no commission for our trouble, 
only requiring those ordering books, to state the style and quality of 
binding, and something near the price they wish to give; also, in what 
way they will have the books transmitted. 


ee 


Ovr Premiums.—We have been requested to extend the time of 
awarding our premiums for the largest list of subscribers to the Ist of 
February next. We will, therefore, give those who are interesting 
themselves in our behalf the advantages which we hope the improved 
appearance of this number will afford them, and shall expect all returns 
to reach Detroit on or before the first day of February, 1854. Ask the 
postmaster to register letters containing remittances. 























